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THE USE OF TEACHING MACHINES ,.. 


An experiment in the use of teaching machines to im 
prove student ability for self-learning in) mathematics 
logic, French, German, and psychology courses will be 
conducted by Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.) under 
a two-year grant of $204,310 from the Ford Foundation 
“Because it enables the student to teach himself a great 
deal of the routine drill-work material in his courses,” 
said Clarence H. Faust, vice-president of the foundation 
“tthe machine| frees the teacher to concentrate on those 
aspects of learning where his talents are most sorely need 
ed The unique feature of the machine is that it 
requires the student to construct his answer rather than 
merely to recognize it. It does not employ the multiple 
choice method.” The machine is a box-like structure with 
two small windows, Lessons in the form of a = series of 
questions and answers are microfilmed and arranged on 
a filmstrip, which the student inserts in) the machine 
Questions appear one at a time in one of the windows 
and in the other there is a section of paper tape on 
which the student writes his answer. He then moves a 
lever that covers, with a transparent shield, what he has 
written, so that he still can see the answer but cannot 
change it. At the same time, the correct answer appears 
in the first window 


Columbia College has expanded its participation in 
the Advanced Placement Program, which enables high 
school students to obtain credit: for college-level work 
More than 600° freshmen entering next Sept. will be 
permitted to apply for credit up to 24 points (instead 
of six points now allowed) for studies completed in high 
school, The exact amount of advanced credit will not 
be determined until the end of the freshman year and 
will be based on the student's performance in his college 
work as well as his score on the College Entrance Ad 
vanced Placement Examinations A Joint Center for 
Urban Studies, established by Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology and Harvard University, will explore the 
problems of urban growth in the U.S. and abroad, “We 
are convinced,” said Harvard's Pres. Nathan M. Pusey 
that by combining our resources we can make outstand 
ing contributions in urban studies, a field which has been 
seriously neglected.” The center's scholars are on the 
faculties of Harvard and MII A Center for School 
Experimentation, established in the College of Educa 
tion, Ohio State University, will offer the opportunity 
to faculty members of the university’s departments to 
carry on research and experimental studies in the Uni 
versity School and in other schools and school systems on 
a CO-Operalive basis 

Counseling and Guidance Training Institutes—all 
Federally financed—will be conducted on the campuses 
of 40 institutions of higher education this summer, Put 
pose of the institutes is to improve the ability of counselors 
to help able students derive as much as they can from 
their educational experiences and thus encourage a large 
number of the students to continue their education be 
yond high school Sydney University, Australia, 
will increase its staff of nearly 900 by adding 129 new 
teaching positions and 68 technical and secretarial posi 
tions at an annual cost of $675,000, This is the result of 
findings of the Murray Committee on Australian uni 
versities, which was asked in 1957 by Prime Ministe1 
Robert G. Menzies to report on needs of universities 
Queens College’s Feb. commencement exercises wil! 
be discontinued. Beginning in the academic year 1960 
students who complete their work in Sept. and Feb, will 
share in the June commencement and be listed in the 
program with an indication as to the time they com 
pleted studies. The size of the mid-year class and the 
number of graduates attending Feb, commencement have 

(Continued on page 204) 
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Professional Curricula 


in Liberal Arts Colleges 


By EARL J. McGRATH 


Institute of Higher Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


P ror FESSIONAL SCHOOLS, through the years, have 
increased the proportion of the total curriculum 
devoted to general education, while liberal arts 
colleges, in recent years, have been adding in 
with a orientation. “This 
paper is concerned with the professional subject 


struction vocational 
matter in the programs of 50 small or medium- 
sized indepe ndent liberal arts colleges. 

Since the standardized curriculum of the lib- 
eral arts colleges initially underwent substantial 
change alter the Civil War, we begin with the 
1870's. the 1870's, have 
adopted curricula with explicit vocational ob- 
exhibited 


These colleges, from 


jectives. Before this date, they con- 
siderable uniformity of purpose: to introduce 
the student to a rather limited, intensively stud 
ied body of subject matter and, more particular- 
ly, to cultivate certain general qualities of mind 
and character. 

The story of the breakup of the standard lib 
eral arts pattern is long and complicated, but it 
is sufficient to report that, in the early period, 
these institutions offered from four to 12 group 
ings of courses, or departments, such as Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, Latin and Greek, and 
Mathematics. By 1957, these figures had. risen to 
a range of from 15 to 29. Moreover, under each 
grouping for 1957, quite aside from any voca- 
tional programs, there were multitudes of spe 
cialized courses of interest to only a handful of 
students. 

Some educators take the view that the various 
concentrated spec ializations now included within 
the scope of bachelor’s degrees, as in_ history, 
philosophy, mathematics, and modern languages, 
vocational. The under- 
the American 

professional 


classified as 
certified by 
admittedly 


should be 
graduate programs 


Chemical Society are 
Since 


with career preparation in their catalogues, othe 


many colleges list graduate study along 


courses, patently preparatory to the Ph.D., also 


have vocational objectives. Moreover, most. of 
these 50 liberal arts colleges, like their hundreds 
of sister institutions, lay out quite detailed pre 
medical, prelegal, pre-engineering, and other 
pre-professional courses of study as limited in 
range of subject matter as those in many schools 


of engineering, pharmacy, education, and busi- 
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ness administration; and like the latter, the 
former prepare for an occupation. 

In any event, the main purpose of this in 
quiry has been to study the introduction into 
liberal arts colleges of subject matter that is un- 
vocational 01 


questionably of a professional 


character. The evidence incontestably indicates 
that programs of this type which differ in the 
degree of specialization in no substantial respect 
from comparable programs offered in undergrad- 
uate professional schools are now almost invari- 
ably a part of the offerings of the liberal arts 
colleges studied. As late as the 1870's, few such 
courses of study could be found in these institu- 
tions. Some, to be sure, offered instruction in 
engineering, medicine, law, drawing, commerce, 
music, and pedagogy, but of these none was ac 
corded academic credit which could be counted 
toward the established bachelors’ degrees. The 
statements of purpose of some institutions 
candidly reveal that the colleges now offer com- 
plete programs leading to immediate gainful em- 
ployment in specific occupations. 

the 


shift in purposes and offerings from exclusive 


Perhaps the most dramatic evidence of 
liberal arts education to professional studies is 
to be found in the contrast between preproles- 
sional and prolessional fields listed in catalogues 
the the 
present time. The catalogues of 26 colleges show 
that, in a brief 60-year period, independent lib- 


issued at turn of the century and at 


eral arts colleges have added a wide range of 
In 1900, 
preprofessional 


vocationally oriented law 


and 


programs. 
medicine the only 
curricula offered, and there were only five pro- 


were 


fessional: civil engineering, commerce, commer- 
cial law and banking, 
But, in 1957, 12 preprofessional and 38  pro- 
fessional or vocational curricula are found listed. 

What are the implications of these facts in 
respect to the current discussions of liberal and 


electricity, and teaching. 


professional education and the relationships be 
tween them? What are the implications for the 
future of liberal education in America? 
Phe first significant inference is that the four- 
independent, liberal 
1875, has admitted increasing numbers of pro 


year, arts college, since 


fessional courses of study to its earlier exclusive 
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family of classical subjects. At first, this new in- 
struction consisted of single courses such as ac 
counting or newswriting. Later, these courses 
developed into whole curricula leading to degree 
programs in business administration or journal- 
ism. The arresting fact is that the programs of 
even the most conservative liberal arts colleges 
have been revolutionized in the past several dec- 
ades through the addition of programs with spe- 
cific vocational objectives. Only a few, barely a 
handful of colleges, have not undergone such a 
change. In fact, St. John’s College (Annapolis, 
Md.) stands out as the singular case of an in 
stitution which neither professedly and actually 
has vocationally oriented programs nor majors 
in the upper years of the four-year curriculum 
involving a high degree of specialization and, 
consequently, widely varying student programs. 
Phe educational and social trends of our times 
suggest that this transformation will quicken 
than slacken. That is, diversity 
ol programs with a vocational orientation will 
be added to those now offered by independent 


rathen a greatel 


liberal arts colleges, as well as by othet types of 
institutions. 

Some persons may react to these developments 
with nostalgia. Others them as evi- 
dence that the liberal arts college 
If this means the four-year structure, noth 
is more unlikely. The four-year liberal arts 
is the most imperishable unit in_ the 


may view 
is disappear 
ing. 
ing 
college 
American system of higher education. This state- 
ment is the abortive 
attempts made through the years to abolish the 


proved by numerous 
liberal arts college or to compress it into three 
unit. Though the ad 


measures included Eliot, 


or even into a two-yeat 


vocates of these drastic 
Pappan, Harper, and Hutchins, this sturdy in 
stitution continues to flourish. 

Perhaps the vitality and durability of the lib 
eral arts college may have sprung from its very 
ability to make the adjustments revealed in this 
study. Long considered a staid and inflexible in 
stitution, the liberal arts college, on the con 
trary, has undergone remarkable modifications 
in adapting to the emerging social requirements 
of the 20th the 
impact of two major social forces in the “march 


century. It has done so undet 


ol events.” 


the basic principle that all) youth 


should have the Opportunity to develop then 


One is 


own peculiar abilities to the fullest, whatevei 


these qualities may be, and regardless of the 


social, economic, or racial origin of their pos 
sessor. This policy, impossible of practical realiza- 
tion in any society except one like the U.S. with 
and = man- 


its unparalleled surplus of wealth 
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power, has brought each year additional thou- 
sands of young people to the nation’s campuses. 
In the aggregate, these students have represented 
an ever more varied mosaic of abilities, interests, 
and vocational objectives. Hence, new programs 
have been devised to suit their differing needs. 
The factor in the creation of new 
curricula has been the increasing complexity olf 


SCC ond 


recent decades, greal 
and 


system. In 
industrial, agricultural, 
century 


our economic 


varictles of new 
commercial enterprises have arisen. A 
ago, only a mere dozen occupations required 
high-grade manpower. ‘Three-fourths of all pro 
fessional workers were engaged in four vocations: 
medicine, law, and teaching. Now 
there are 2,200 occupations requiring highly 
trained manpower, and 10 to 20 more are added 
annually. As each such occupational group be 
comes an organized entity, it seeks to increase its 


theology, 


competence, its separate identity, and its social 


status through additional higher education. It 


has been natural for the individuals concerned 
and their employers to turn to institutions of 
higher education for the necessary training. 


variability of students and 


The increasing 
the demands for new types of educational service 
have caused a continuous re-examination of the 
aims of liberal (and other) higher education. ‘To 
a degree, new vocational interests and new types 
of occupations have been cared for by the estab 
lishment ol separate professional divisions in 
universities, such as pharmacy, engineering, 
nursing, business administration, and journal- 
ism. Still more will be added in the future. In 
the liberal arts colleges themselves will 
probably beget many of the members ol 
the university family. And as 
new types of professional and vocational train 


Lact, 
new 
the demands fon 


ing are expressed, it is likely that the liberal 
arts colleges will offer much of this instruction. 

If this be so, what of the future of liberal edu 
cation in America? The four-year, independent, 
liberal arts college has been with us over 500 
it will be with us 
this 


vears, and it is probable that 
over 300° more. However, as 
study have demonstrated, it will be an evolving 


will be com 


the facts in 


W hose 


one program 


institution 
posed ol general, liberal studies needed by all, 


regardless of their vocational choice; and spe 


cialized instruction” related to a particular 
occupation, 

These developments should be favored by 
those who believe that the graduates of our in 
stitutions of higher education should have both 
a broad education for the responsibilities of 
citizenship and a specialized education for work 


And it would be well if these two educationa! 
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The 
divorce of liberal and professional education 
been an educational and 
blunder and has damaged both. ‘The 
they are rewed, the fuller and more effective 
will be their services to American society. 

The consanguinity of liberal and professional 


goals were pursued under the same rool, 


has immense social 


soonel 


studies in a college community is a_ priceless 


desideratum. There is, therefore, no just reason 


for representatives of liberal arts colleges to be 
defensive about these developments, or, as some 
have done, to sequester references to professional 
curricula in obscure spots in the catalogue. 

Phe danger brought about by the introduc- 
tion of professional studies does not concern 
the number or variety of professional courses 
offered by the colleges, but rather the manne 
in which they are given and the status of liberal 
education in the institution as a whole. 

It is appropriate to note that the Institute of 
Higher Education is now engaged in exhaustive 
the liberal-education 


types ol 


studies of components 


in eight undergraduate professional 
schools.! Phough these studies have not been 
completed, one fact already stands out with a 
resting Clarity. The more forward-looking among 
these eight professional schools have increased, 
in recent years, the amount of general education 
required outside of the professional subject 
matter fields. In some, the percentage of non- 
professional subject matter reaches 50. or more. 

If these two developments the professionaliza 
tion of liberal arts curricula and the liberaliza 
tion of protessional curricula—are juxtaposed, 
the generalization is ineluctable that both types 
of institutions are becoming more alike. 

Phere are two risks in the present develop 
ments. One is that in both liberal arts colleges 
and professional schools instruction may be con 
cerned with the trivial and the transient rathei 
than with the significant and the permanent. 
The distinction 


college lies in just this difference of philosophy 


between a trade school and a 
and of emphasis on controlling ideas rathe 
than on details and techniques. All specialized 
or technical education offered by colleges, wheth 
er liberal arts o1 professional schools, should be 
of a level and dignity worthy of an institution 
of higher education. Professional schools have 
been re-examining their policies and practices 
with this very objective in view. Many engineer- 
ing schools, for example, have reduced to a min 
imum, if not completely eliminated, so-called 
shopwork in which the student actually operates 
machines such as planers and boring mills. If 
liberal arts colleges are going to offer instruction 
in business education and medical technology 
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and co-operate with hospitals in’ nursing pro- 
grams, they must maintain these courses at the 
same level of intellectual operation and = gen- 
erality as the instruction in the older academic 
disciplines. In sum, all subjects must be taught 
in a “liberating” spirit. In the words of Aris- 
totle, they must befit a “free” and not “menial” 
or “servile” man. 

\ vision of excellence would be an apposite 
guiding force in the shaping of these programs 
in the future. And “excellence” should not be 
defined in terms of a specific corpus of subject 
matter or a distinct type of student, but rather in 
terms of maximum educational achievement. 

Regardless of the particular feature of ow 
culture under consideration, few actions of ow 
people would more swiftly, more basically, and 
more permanently improve the social and the 
moral conditions of life in the U.S., and more 
surely give meaning to the lives of individuals, 
than such a rededication to the idea of excel- 
lence. In this grand effort it is not necessary that 
the same curricula or at 
to serve a common clientele, but rathet 


all institutions offer 
tempt 
the reverse. Yet, whatever the character of then 
students and their courses of study, the highest 
standards of achievement should be set within 
the limits of the available resources. 

Another danger is that institutions, in then 
eagerness to satisfy the demand for professional 
training, may permit this objective to oven 
shadow others concerned with the cultivation ol 
those traits of mind, character, and spirit which 
typify a civilized human being. To a degree, this 
already has happened within established aca- 
demic disciplines in the liberal arts colleges, 
where often students’ programs are so highly con 
centrated in one field. 

Phe general-education movement originated 
in the attempt to cure this excessive specializa- 
tion and its resultant intellectual parochialism, 
The situation will be all the worse if vocation 
ally dominated programs are permitted to swell 
to such proportions that litthe opportunity is left 
for that general cultivation of the mind which, 
as Cardinal Newman. observed, is the mark ol 
the truly educated person. 

Constant alertness will be required if this 
pitfall of excessive narrowness is to be avoided 
in the development of undergraduate courses ol 
with a vocational Otherwise, 


study purpose. 


higher education will not discharge well the 


fateful trusteeship, which American society has 


They are agriculture, business administration, edu 
cation, engineering, journalism, music, nursing, and phat 


macy, 
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placed in its hands, of nurturing the general 
intelligence of our people. 

This study also suggests that there must be ex- 
tremely close articulation with the programs ol 
high schools if students are to be safeguarded 
against premature specialization and the con- 
sequent narrowing of their general education. 
Hence, a rounded and an efhcient counseling 
service in both high school and college is indis- 
pensable to the success of this rearrangement 
of the curriculum of the colleges and the protes 
sional schools. 
students 


better fon 


It would be to postpone 


the beginning of their major study until the 


college years, when their special interests could 
they concurrently 


be fully while 


gained a liberal education. The same philosophy 


exploited 
should hold tor others whose vocational interests 
are clear. Even persons of such specialized ac 
complishments as the future physicist or piano 
generally educated for the 
myriad lile 
work. High-school and college counselors, work 


virtuoso must be 


activities ol not related to then 


ing in close co-operation, can assist students in 
devising programs at both levels which will form 


a continuum and make possible the fullest ex- 
ploitation of special interests and abilities with- 
out the impoverishment of general culture. 

With these protections of their ancient trust, 
the liberal arts colleges can continue confidently 
the developments which, as revealed by this 
study, have been operative since the late 19th 
century. They can and must continue to provide 
that humane learning and cultivate those in- 
intellectual and moral traits which are the only 
sure the health and 


enrichment of our culture. With this general in 


guarantee ol continuous 
struction, they can legitimately combine courses, 
as they have been doing, more closely related to 
that work of the world which only those who 
have had specialized education beyond the sec- 
ondary school can satisfactorily do. Then the lib- 
eral arts colleges, together with their sister in 
stitutions called the professional schools, will be 
that generous 
Milton, 


fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and mag 


providing for American youth 


education which, in the words of 


nanimously all the ofhcees, both private and pub 


lic, ol peace and wat 


Principles of Citizenship Edueation 


By VERNON JONES, MAURICE J. THOMAS, and ARTHUR J. NAGLE’ 


A, \ CONFERENCE on Citizenship Education, 
held May 1-2, 1958, at Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, a group from 
12 eastern states, representing classroom teach- 
and 


olf educators 


ers, school administrators, professors in 
colleges and universities, unanimously approved 
beliefs concerning 


the following statement ol 


citizenship education in the public schools: 


1. If citizenship is defined as the practice in social 
and civic situations of the moral and spiritual values 
deemed worthy in private life, we believe that the 
development of children and youth in citizenship 1s, 


and has always been, a major objective in American 


“¢ hools. 
9 As 


through science and technology, we 


the powe! olf man over nature ICreases 


believe the need 
for education of the oncoming generation in citizen 
ship, including the ethical control of such power, 
correspondingly increases. 

3. As society becomes more complex, we believe it 


becomes progressively more necessary for American 


youth diligently to seek to understand the principles 
upon which our country has developed, and to work 


for their perpetuation through good — citizenship 


practices in school, home, and community. To do 


our part as teachers to transmit the moral and _ poiit 


ical heritage of America to generation after genera 
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tion will require the highest skills and insights of 
us all. 

!. We believe that all fields of subject matter and 
all teachers can potentially serve the ends of good 
citizenship, as teaching is considered both the im 
parting of a content and the sharing of outlooks and 
values 


5. We 


elective in 


that the methods which will 


different 


believe prove 


most communities, schools, and 
classes will de pend large ly upon local situations and 
personal backgrounds and enthusiasms of individual 
teachers and school administrators, but in light of the 
proven difheulty of children 


translate knowledge into action in this area, we be 


vetting and youth to 
lieve that provisions lor good citizenship to be learned 
by practice in a variety of situations in the school and 
community should be encouraged 

6. We 


sistent with factual disciplines on the one hand, and 


believe that citizenship education is con 


with guidance on the other. There is nothing in 


citizenship education that should be in conflict with 


the holding of every child to a level of achievement 


* The authors are 
Clark University; 
Pittsburgh; and 
Allentown, Pa 
drafting committee for the 
selected as chairman 


professor of educational psychology 


professor of education, University of 


superintendent of — schools 
They chosen as the 


conference Prot 


assistant 
respectively wert 


with Jones 
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consistent with his abilities. Similarly, there is no 


conflict. between sound citizenship education and 
guidance programs designed to help every youth to 
decide upon the type of education o1 vocation in 
which he can succeed with good effort. 

7. We believe that citizenship education is related 
to the needs of children and youth from the highest 
levels of attitudes and conduct to the lowest levels 
(commonly referred to as juvenile delinquency). We 
realize that delinquency results from multiple factors 
the environment and cul 


individual and in 


ture of which he is a part. ‘The school is only one 


in the 


and the rise or fall in delin 


fairly 


culture, 
cannot 


this 
and 


unit in 


quency crime be ascribed to any 


one condition or institution. “Phe citizenship em 


phasis in education seeks, of course, to work toward 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency, but the 
challenge of citizenship education in’ a democratic 


state is with all children and youth, and the greatest 


challenge is with those young people who will wield 


the greatest power over the lives and spirits of 
others. 

8. We believe that progress in citizenship educa- 
tion, just as in physical science, is accelerated by re- 


We, 


promote 


search and the scientific method. therefore, 


commend those who conduct and such 


studies either by personal research or by encourage- 
ment and monetary support. We believe that just as 


any scientific lag in our day would be dangerous 


both to our industrial progress and our national 


security, so any cultural lag would be blighting to 
our democratic process and to our cultural leader 
ship in the world. We need, from all areas of Ameo 
ican life, partners in our faith in our democratic in 
stitutions, ideals, and values, and in our dedication 
to an attempt to transmit this faith unimpaired and 


enriched to the coming generation. 


UNDER THE SIGN OF “THE CLUB” 


By ERNEST HARMS 


Director, Child Guidance Clinic 
Beth David Hospital, New York City 


ry 
I HE New York STATE Legislature was present 
5328-Corso; 


158-Composto) to legalize the use of “rea 


ed again this year with a bill (A. I. 
St. 
sonable force in a moderate degree to restrain o1 
correct pupils.” Po make this bill 
ing corporal punishment into the basic code of 


reintroduc- 


the public school system—more palatable, the 
legislators explained that it is not intended to 
give the “whipping stick” back to the teachers, 
but to protect them against attacks by violent 
adolescents. 

lo naive and common-sense minds, this rea 
convincing 


son is hardly g, for they would argue 
that the adolescent against whom protection is 
sought will respond not with unruliness in the 
classroom, but with a zip-gun in a dark hallway. 
But to the 


view, 


socially- and historically-schooled 
the question of discipline assumes a more 
serious Character. 

\ century ago, Horace Mann proclaimed that 
the age of corporal punishment in) American 
schools was over and that corporal punishment 
of youth was like the use of poison as a means 
of social satisfaction. This comparison is_ valid 
not only in the social-ethical sphere, but in the 
psychological as well. Those who advocate a 
“back-to-the-club” approach as a means of con 
trolling our schools in’ the large communities 
are expressing ideas of religious or political 
authoritarianism; they are ignorant of the inne? 
educational problem and do not realize that 


their demand can only bring catastrophic harm. 
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We know that our education, paralleling ou 
scientific experimentalism, had to grow into a 
pattern of student self-learning and _ sell-respon- 
sibility. One needs little knowledge of — psy- 
chology to understand that, with such an edu- 
cational outlook, our youth must instinctively 
leel corporal punishment to be impermissible. 
\n inner controversy scientifically 


directed teaching and the punitive attitude can 


between 


only increase resistance, protest, and emotional 
repression and create a smouldering atmosphere. 
This inner controversy is the “poison” that, in 
the end, expresses itself in) neurosis and de 
linquency among school children. 

Po place our education once more under the 
sign of “the club” is, in reality, to put not the 


school child, but the teacher in the spotlight of 


accusation. “Phat it should be necessary to fall 


back on a punitive pattern of a past era’ in 
lack in 


means thet, aside from the ability to impart a 


dicates a our teacher education. It 
specific amount of intellectual knowledge, ow 
teachers have not been trained in what Horace 
Mann called the “higher principles in govern 
ment of children,” by which he meant develop 
and the ability to guide 


youth. Our schools of education list courses in 


ment of characte 
group psychology, group leadership, and the 
like, but one would need a Diogenes’ lamp to 
find satisfactory courses which aim to develop, 
in the young educationist, empathy, strength to 
stand above a group crisis, and knowledge ol 
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how to handle, without punitive gestures, ep- 
isodes of neurotic or delinquent behavior among 
individual students. Such skill in guidance must 
be added to the training of every teacher. 
Handed over for the major part of their wak- 
ing day to a teacher in whom they expect to 
find warmth and the social equivalent of family 
relations, children the lack ol 
human guidance and leadership in their schools. 
Phe gap between juvenile demands and = ade- 
quate leadership is soon filled with those nega- 


oul feel today 
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tive currents which lead to the call for “the 


club.” If we are really aware of our responsi 
bilities, we must refuse to return to “the club.” 
Instead, we must work feverishly to improve the 
quality of our teachers. If we adjust our educa- 
tional training system in accordance with proper 
pedagogical principles, we cannot fail to find a 
wholesome educational philosophy that will re- 
spond to the total needs of our rapidly expand- 


ing and changing civilization. 
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there are more bright children in lower class 
families because the 
It is of great im- 
portance to stimulate and encourage those able boys 
and girls, [Yet] the school 

foreign to the bulk of the lower group.” 
Lee J. CRONBACH, University of Illinois 


families than in middle class 


lowe) class has more children 


speaks a language 


0. America’s 39,000,000 school-age youngsters, about 


million (or 2 per 


three quarters of cent) go to 
private schools rather than public or parochial schools. 
Phe private on 


the family 


“independent” schools that are neat 
called 


S650 a vear on the 


home are “day schools” and cost 


about average; those to which 


known as “boarding 


$2,000 a yvear. 


the vounester is sent away are 


schools” and cost about The exclusive 


private school offers a student social polish, some 
what more individual attention than in public school, 
discipline, and an education that is sometimes su- 
perior but very often inferior to that available free 
of charge at a good public school. 

The United States sociologist who has looked most 
searchingly at the private school is E. Digby Baltzell. 
a graduate of St. Paul's, one of the 
New 


himself 
elite of 


He is 


most England’s Episcopal boarding 
schools. 

Baltzell states that the private schools—along with 
the Ivy League universities—‘‘serve the sociological 
function of differentiating the upper class in America 
They acculturate 


“the members of the younger generation, especially 


from the rest of the population.” 
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those not quite to the manor born, into an 
life.”! As American cities have expand 
ed over the decades, it has become harder and hardet 
family 


upper 
class style of 
in metropolitan areas for a wealthy to estab- 
lish eliteness on the basis of family lineage (as it can 
still be done in smaller cities where everybody knows 
One 


importance of going to a proper private school. Bait 


who is really who) result of this is the growing 
ell makes the point that the fashionable schools have 
become in a sense family surrogates or substitutes ded 
icated to training a national upper class. ‘The private 
school is coming to loom larger than the family coat 
of arms in determining whether a young person is 
qualified to be accepted in the real upper circles. 
What kind of families feel impelled to pay the 
to send their growing youngster 
tender 


extra $2,000 a year 


away from the family hearth at a relatively 
age to: boarding school? Baltzell found that a major- 
ity of the young lads at St. Paul’s in a recent year 
were descendants of alumni. We might refine the situ 
While youngsters 


sorts. ol few 


ation somewhat. boarding-school 


come from all homes—including a 


humble ones for seasoning—the vast majority of stu 
dents who are accepted appear to fall into one of 
these six categories: 

1. Descendants of wealthy alumni. 
who 


2. Descendants ol alumni 


have difficult 
known to “have the stuff in them,” frequently receive 
awarded. 


once prospe rous 


into times. Lhese 


come youngsters, 


favored treatment when scholarships are 
Baltzell gained the impression that most of the schol 
arships awarded at such familistic schools as Groton 
and St. Paul's go to boys from “impecunious upper 


class families.” 


E. Digby Baltzell (Glencoe 


Illinois: The Free 


Philade [phia Gentlemen 


Press, 1958) Pp 295 
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3. Offspring of the new rich, too successful to be 
ignored. ‘These youngsters need to be given a proper 
background so they can be a credit to the upper 
class, 

4. Maladjusted or emotionally threatened young 
sters from upper or semi-upper homes whose parents 
are separated, quarreling, or frequently away from 
home. 

>. Exceptionally promising youngsters from mod 
crate-income families who live in districts served by 
public schools that are poorly staffed or that draw 
most of their students from the two lower classes. 

6. Cnildren of ambitious semi-upper-class families 
secking to improve their status or put it on a per 
manent basis. 


The 


studying the suburban town they called Crestwood 


American-Canadian team of social scientists 


Heights interviewed a forthright) mother 


peared to fall in the last category 


who ap 
She planned to 
send her daughter to a certain private school, she 


felt 
at the local public schools. ‘The 


said, even though she the teaching standards 


were “much higher’ 
best system, she had concluded, was to let your chil 
in the public 


schools and then “finish at a private school and get 


dren get a “good academic groundit 


Ig 
the social graces.” She planned to send her daughter, 
think it is 
is socially nec 


because I 


think it 


later, to private school “not 


better for her but because I 


essary 
Interestingly, the really rich—the families who 
dollar the 


favor public schools for their children, perhaps to 


count then wealth in tens of millions 


keep in touch with reality. Fortune magazine found 


in a survey of the super-multimillionaires that 41 
per cent of the very rich used public schools for their 
while (The 


children 36 per cent used private ones 


rest used both.) 


Phere appear also to be regional variations in the 
likelihood ol 
schools. Prospering families in the Northeast) who 


families sending children to private 


wish to indicate their good breeding tend to think 
that a private-school education for their children is 
almost mandatory. (They typically explain the move, 
however, on the grounds that local public schools are 
On the 


all the upper-income families of the North 


inadequate for their child.) other hand, 


virtually 
Shore above Chicago send their children to the very 


fine local public schools. The wealthy families in 


Palm Springs, California, likewise virtually all send 
their children to the local public schools. 
There are about three thousand private schools in 


Kach 


for the early ages. 


5 


America. city has its fashionable day schools 


Baltzell found in his investigation 
that the following sixteen leading Protestant board 


ing schools for young men “set the pace and bore 


the brunt” of criticism received) by private schools 


for their so-called “snobbish” and “un-democratic”’ 


values, at least as of the focus period of his study: 


New ENGLAND—-Eviscoral 
St. Paul's 
St. Mark’s 


Groton 


St. George's 
kent 
ENGLAND 
Exeter 
Andover 
Daft 
Hotchkiss 
Choate 
Middlesex 
Deerfield 
MippLe AND SOUTHERN STATES 
Lawrenceville 
Hill d 
Episcopal High School 
Woodbury Forest 


NEW NON-DENOMINATIONAL 


\nother school that probably should be included 
in the list of Milton 
Academy. 


leading boarding schools is 


Phe five Episcopal schools plus Middlesex are con 
circles. 
ite 
They tend to be paternalistic and their staffs super 


sidered most fashionable in) most They are 


sometimes jovially referred to as Grottlesex.” 
vise most of the details of the lads’ lives. In contrast, 
Baltvell points out, the two oldest and richest schools, 
kxeter 


and Andover, are least exclusive socially, and 


stress self-reliance. Interestingly, Exeter graduates 
tend in overwhelming number to go to Harvard Uni 
versity while more graduates of Andover go to Yale. 

Phe Hatches, in their study of newspaper accounts 
of leading society weddings in New York, found that 
listed for the 
Paul’s, Groton, 


Daft, Pomfret, Exeter. 


the private schools most: frequently 
groom, in descending order, were: St 
Hotchkiss, 

As. for 


proper social circles must by any means necessary be 


Andover, 
the girls, those who hope to move into 


come accepted at a school acceptable to local society. 
Pypically, party lists planned by proper parents for 
their youngsters are drawn from, or checked against, 
school-enrollment lists. And most of the schools, aware 


of their role in screening future socialites, demand 


students whose fathers have commanding business 


positions, have membership in’ proper clubs, and 


have proper addresses. In the East, among the 
schools carrying the greatest social authority are thes: 
The Dobbs Ferry, New York; St. 
Pimothy’s in Marvland; Ethel Walker 
Westover in) Middlebury, 
Farmington, 
Middleburg, 


Massachusetts; Chatham 


ten: Masters in 
Catonsville, 
Connecticut: 
Miss 


Foxcroft in 


in Simsbury, 
Conn 
Abbot 

Hall 
Mawr, 
Wash 


Connecticut; Porter's in 


ecticut; Virginia; 
Academy in) Andover, 
Virginia; Baldwin in” Bryn 


the Madeira School, 


in’ Chatham, 
Pennsylvania; outside 
ington, D.C. 

\ttendance at a proper private school is virtual 
mandatory for the girl who hopes to make a_ real 
debut. Of twenty-nine girls presented to society by 
the Madrinas in 1958, 


twenty-seven were from private schools. And of the 


elite Las Los Angeles in 
twenty-seven in private schools, eighteen were from 
Marlborough, the school deemed there to have the 


most social prestige. 


Elizabeth W. 
Basic Books 


and 


York: 


John R. Seeley, R. 
Looseley, Crestwood Heights 
Inc., 1956), p- 307, 


FE. Digby Baltzell, op. cit. 


Alexander Sim 
(New 


p- S06. 
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\t the private schools—for males or females—the 
students are taught how to dance and dress and talk 
and comport themselves. On the school rolls and an 
nouncements, a boy is not Rudy Sandringham as he 
might be listed in a public school. He is Rudolph 
Culbrith Sandringham IIIf. Arrangements are fre 
quently made by the school staff to see that hetero 
sexual contacts are of the impeccable type. The entire 
student body of a proper boys’ school may be invited 
to the dance or play of a girls’ school. 

Non-proper outsiders often have the notion that 
students who go away to fashionable private schools 
live there in pampered luxury. Vhat is hardly the 
case. The emphasis typically is on the simple, austere 
life. Girls often are required to wear some sort of 
graceless uniform, or at least a jacket. The investiga 
tors of Crestwood Heights suggest this is to remind 
the virls that they are sort of cocoon-like 
apprenticeship before they burst forth as butterflies 
their mothers. At) the 


serving a 
to challenge 


of femininity 
schools, much is made of the “democratic” at 
mosphere. Everybody is equal in this segregated o1 
hothouse-type democracy. The ostentation and status 
striving and snubbing that might be encountered at 
a public school are upon. Worldly 
sions such as a car or radio frequently are banned. 
You can't tell a millionaire’s son from a billionaire’s 


The students may even be required to sleep on hard 


frowned posses 


mattresses. 

The 
the English “public” schools such as Eton, which for 
British class. Baltzell sug 
gests, however, that perhaps the American 
have imitated the British schools only superficially, at 
The British schools have produced 


American boarding schools are modeled after 


lone trained the ruling 


s¢ hools 


the polish level. 


they have also produced 


polished gentlemen but 
great statesmen, men who paid the debt of special 
privilege by public service. Precious few of the prod 
ucts of American private schools have become great 
jurists. Rare exceptions: Franklin D. 


Dean 


statesmen on 


Roosevelt: and Acheson. Less cent 


of the 


than 1 per 
service at all 
drifted, 
banking, 


graduates even enter public 


Pens of thousands, on the other hand, have 


as if beckoned by destiny, into brokerage, 
and executive offices, preferably on 


corporate law, 


Wall Street 

Many prep-school students tend, when they go on 
to college, to be uninspired students despite — the 
cramming they have gotten in the prep schools. Un 
motivated to study, they have been content with the 


gentleman's C. (Also, many have been so intensively 


supervised at prep school that they haven't learned 
the self-discipline and self-starting required to excel 
[his has 


at a college where they are on their own.) 


created a problem for the Ivy League colleges, which 


have traditionally favored the qualified sons of 


alumni, who mostly attend prep schools. This favorit 
ism is probably reasonable since, being private in 
stitutions, they are to a large extent dependent upon 
gifts of wealthy alumni. In recent vears, with the 
great rise in collegiate admission standards resulting 


from the growing demand for college facilities, the 
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Ivy League colleges have taken more and more olf 
the bright, success-oriented “hustlers” from the na 
tion’s public high schools. In 1958, Princeton finally 
became a predominantly public-school-educated  in- 
stitution. The public-high-school graduates tend to 
do better scholastically than the private-school grad 
uates. One explanation given is that  private-school 
graduates, not motivated to strive, frequently do not 
live up to the promise of their college-board exam- 
inations. 

This lack of striving in many 
a dilemma for Princeton 
of Princeton’s Alumni Weekly 
would be “imprudent” of Princeton, in view of its 
dependence upon gifts from alumni, to “isolate itself 


prep-school products 
The editor 
points out that it 


poses ofhcials. 


from the upper classes’ by admitting too many non- 
U high-school graduates. He urged a harder search 
of the prep schools for better scholars. 

Whether you are a public-school boy or a preppie, 
there are clear advantages to going to an Ivy League 
college (rather than to just any university). Baltzell 
puts the advantage in overwhelming terms for people 
who aspire to the upper class. He says: “It is more 
economically, to have 
Princeton with a 
Beta 


advantageous, socially, and 
graduated from Harvard, Yale o1 


standing than to have been Phi 


low academe 
Kappa at some less fashionable institution.” 

Ernest Havemann and Patricia Salter West put the 
of these Big Three in 
10,000 graduates of 


that 


advantage of going to one 


dollar 
American 


In their study of 
they 


(then 


terins. 
found eraduates of 


year) 


colleges, 
averaging $7,365 a 


than graduates of 


these three colleges 
were carning $1,200 
other Ivy League schools, $2,000 more than graduates 
$2,200 than 


more a yeal 


teclical colleges, more 
Big Ten, and $3,000 more 
vraduates of “all other Midwest 
fact that the Princeton-Yale-Harvard 
quently the sons of wealthy businessmen to start with 


ol seventeen 
than 


(Lhe 


were [re 


the graduates of the 
colleges.” 


men 


presumably helps account for their enviable income 
position.) Havemann and West also noted that, what 
ever the university, the students who are supported in 
college by their parents tend to end up with higher 


paying jobs than the poorer boys who have to work 


their way through college. 

W. Lloyd Warner and James C 
study of the origins of successful business executives, 
schools most frequently listed 
Yale, Harvard, 


Pennsylvania. All 


\begglen, in then 
found that the five 
were all Ivy League, in 
Princeton, Cornell, 
thirty-six of the Yale men included in one phase of 


this order: 
University of 


the study were sons of business o1 professional] men. 
Not one was the son of a laboring man. 

In just about any Eastern city, the elite large cor 
number of Ivy 


porate law firms will show a League 


diplomas on the wall. At the highest-prestige law 
firm in Northeast City, 60 per cent of the partners 
Yale or Harvard partiality 


men odd 


were either men. ‘The 


SOT Ways 


for Ivy shows up in 


League 
* Thid P x19 

Ernest Havemann and 
Went to College (New York 


especially Chapter 15 


They 


1952) 


West 
& Co 


Salter 
Brace 


Patricia 
Harcourt 
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Herbert Kubly recalls his astonishment when he 
went abroad to serve as a Fulbright professor. Sixteen 
Fulbright: professors were on board his ship. One 
of their objectives, while in Italy, was to present a 
strong case for American democracy. Kubly recalls: 
“Our first lesson in democracy came quickly, even 
before we left New York. When we embarked we 
discovered” that someone in Washington “had booked 
professors from Harvard Yale into first-class 


those of us not in the Ivy 


and 
cabins and League into 
second-class cabins.”" 

The Ivy League schools, it should be pointed out 
in fairness, produce more per 1000 graduates who 
become listed in Who's Who than any other group 
of colleges. However, as a group, they are outranked 
by several individual Eastern (Am 
Wesleyan, Swarthmore, Hamilton, Will 
iams) and are pressed hard by several distinguished 
(Oberlin, 


Lawrence, 


small colleges 


herst, and 
but less publicized non-Eastern colleges 
DePauw, Carleton, Reed, Knox, Wooster, 
Park, and Occidental). 

Whatever school a 
of getting ahead in a gratifying way will depend to 


poor boy chooses, his chances 


some extent on the career for which he is studying. 
West has pointed out that a 
(such as that of a scientist) offers much more oppor 
tunity to the poor-but-talented boy than a business 


career in a corporation. In business, she says, “there 


professional career 


is a greater chance that your ‘background’ may de 
feat 
good college grades are far more likely to be decisive. 


you.” In some of the professions, in contrast, 

Even in the professions, however, there has been 
a sharply growing separation of the poor from the 
well-off as far as specific professions are concerned. 
West work their 
way into the 


states that the students who must 


through college now increasingly go 
lower-paid professions such as the arts, education, 
and the ministry; whereas the students who are fam 
ily-financed during college increasingly tend to go 
into the more lucrative professions such as medicine, 
dentistry, and the law. C. Wright Mills of Columbia 
suggests that 

been encouraging this trend, at least as far as med 


5 


University some medical schools have 
icine is concerned, by favoring applicants from well 
off families and lengthening the period of training 
(especially for specialists) to the point where the 
specialists tend to be selected from the old, estab 
lished families. 

Clubs and fraternities play a role in helping sons 
and daughters of the elite to develop their sense of 
unity among themselves and apartness from the gen 
eral run of students. These clubs are valued at some 
of the Ivy League schools because of the influx of 
Mills 
points this up vividly when he describes how young 
men are sized up in proper adult circles: 

“Harvard or Yale or Princeton is not enough. It 
really 


public-school graduates onto the campuses. 


is the exclusive prep school that counts, for 


that determines which of the two Harvards one at- 
tends.” “The clubs and cliques at college are made 
up of people who went to the proper private schools. 
“One's friends at Harvard,” Mills explains, “are 
friends prep Phat is why in the 


made at school. 
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upper social classes it does not mean much merely to 
have a degree from an Ivy League college. That is as 
sumed; the point is not Harvard, but which Harvard? 
By Harvard one means Porcellian, Fly or A.D.: by 
Yale one means Zeta Psi or Fence or Delta Kappa 
Epsilon; by Princeton, Cottage, Viger, Cap & Gown 
or Ivy. It is the prestige of the properly certified sec 
ondary club in a 
proper Ivy League college that is the standard ad 
ticket to the world of and 
parties in any major city in the nation. 


education followed by a proper 


mission urban clubs 
It might be noted that merely winning a degree 
from Yale, Harvard entitle 


one to join the local Yale, Princeton, or Harvard club 


Princeton, or does not 


in his city. One must be proposed, seconded, and 
approved. 

At Harvard, the Mills would 
put it) consists of only 15 per cent of the student 
body. The rest of the students are free to develop 
the Harvard ideal of an intellectual elite regardless 


(For this, Harvard has earned, and 


“right” Harvard (as 


of background. 
justly deserves, a world-wide reputation.) ‘The elite 
15 per cent are typically sifted out at the sophomore 
level by the Hasty Pudding Club. Then, in the final 
years, if one survives the sifting, one may be invited 
to one of the dozen “final” clubs such as Porcellian. 

Princeton has the appearance of a more democratic 
arrangement in its eating clubs. After a revolt of the 
sophomore class in 1949-50, it was agreed that every 
Princeton sophomore would receive an invitation to 
one of the seventeen eating clubs. What could) be 
democratic? Furthermore, club began 
students Status 
found 


more every 
taking 
lines, however, 
Princeton students able to list with impressive una- 
nimity the status ranking of the clubs, from the 
highest down to the seventeenth. Ivy, Cottage, Cap & 
Gown, and Colonial were the first four, and Prospect 


Jewish into) membership. 


have reappeared. I have 


was Number 17. 

In 1958, a group of twenty-three sophomores—fit 
teen of them Jewish—charged that they were being 
“railroaded” into Prospect, the lowest-status club, 
by the other seventeen clubs. One student, who had 


proven himself to be one of America’s brightest lads 
by winning a National Merit Scholarship, listed seven 
reasons why he was not good club material. He was: 


Short of stature. 

Non-athletic, 

\ scholarship student, 

An intellectual by repute, 

\ Jew. 

A graduate of a public high school, 
A son of a non-wealthy family. 


\t many universities including the great state unt- 
versities—with students coming from a wide range 
on the social scale—the fraternities play an important 
role in helping the more elite in background to pro 
Herbert Kubly, An American in Italy (New York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1955), p. 2. 

7 C. Wright Mills, White Colla 
University Press, 1956), p. 120. 

* CC. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York: Oxford 


University Press, 1956), p. 67. 


(New York: Oxford 
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tect their social rank. Certain types of “undesirable” 
students are often barred by national policy of na- 
tional fraternities at campuses having local chapters. 
Sometimes the exclusionary national policies are writ- 
ten, but more often these days they are unwritten o1 
softly written since some college administrations have 
been cracking down on fraternities with too blatantly 
restrictive clauses such as those specifying that only 
students of “Aryan blood” are acceptable. ‘Today, if 
there is any written restrictive policy, it is likely to 
be couched under such carefully chosen words as 
“socially acceptable.” 

Exclusiveness of fraternities and sororities is fre 
quently based on family background, social poise, and 
the “right” 
ground. 

Alfred McClung Lee, study of 
prejudice on the American campus, tells of finding 


one 


racial characteristics and religious back 


who conducted a 


sorority at the University of Missouri 


Greek-lette. 


with a 
that students of Greek 
background, just because they were Greek. Greek is 
fine for the 


name excluded 


name of a fraternity or sorority; but 


Greek 


sounds foreign, and so undesirable.’ 


when a modern name is on a person, it 

In general, the mood of most students is toward 
less arbitrary exclusion of groups because of race on 
religion. It is the alumni dominating the national 
fraternity councils and their paid officers who mainly 
are fighting to keep exclusionary policies. A compara- 


tive study at Princeton of attitudes in 1932 and 1950 


disclosed that the later-day students are much less 
willing to characterize by stereotype description people 
who happened to belong to any of ten ethnic groups. 

There have been a recent 
years to judge possible fraternity members solely on 
the basis of personal worth rather than by such gross 
background. One of the 
fastest-growing fraternities in America, Tau Kappa 
Epsilon, has never had a written or unwritten ex- 
clusionist clause and its chapters are committed to 
strive to choose members on the basis of personal 
worth and character. And all rushing at Amherst Col 
lege has recently been on a specified democratic basis. 
All students achieving a certain level of scholarship 
are assured of a bid, and selection is supposed to be 


number of moves in 


categorical basis as ethnic 


based primarily on the student’s personal worth and 
interests. 

But institutions focusing on personal worth and 
character (and not spurning people by categories) 
still tend to be exceptional. The national officers of 
a number of Greek-letter fraternities have resisted the 
idea of removing all restrictive policies, and have 
stubbornly opposed in most cases the idea of allow- 
ing each local chapter to set its own admission stand- 
ards. Some have recoiled in horror at such a prepos 
terous notion. 

Banta’s Greek Exchange in October, 1958, quoted 
at length a Washington, D. C., judge who is also 
Brother- 


Alfred McClung Lee, Fraternities Without 


hood (Boston: Beacon Press, 1955), p. 15. 
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NEW books for Education Courses... 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


KARL C. GARRISON, University of Georgia; and 


DEWEY G. FORCE, Jr., Un 


THIRD EDITION of this well-known in- 
troductory textbook discusses the nature and 
identification of exceptional children and 
the ways in which exceptionality affects 
emotional, social, and educational adjust- 
ment. Using a realistic developmental ap- 
proach, it stresses the contribution which 
the regular classroom teacher can make to 
the child's education and welfare. Recent 


versity of Minnesota 


research, new concepts and theories, latest 
developments in special education are sum- 
marized. There are new chapters on such 
areas of exceptionality as epilepsy, cerebral 
palsy, and the cardiac conditions. The 
authors stress the importance of viewing the 
child as a complex whole and of knowing 
the complete history of each child's de 
velopment. 120 ills., tables; 575 pp. $6 


HEALTH EDUCATION in the ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HELEN NORMAN SMITH «7d MARY E. WOLVERTON, 


both University of Cincinnati 


A TEACHABLE PRESENTATION of the 
principles and practices of health education 
for the first six grades. Practical textbook 
reviews the developments in health educa 
tion over the past 200 years and explains 
the organization, personnel, and activities of 
health education in the schools today. To 
help the teacher translate theory into mean 
ingful practice, it covers curriculum plan 


AND CORRECTION 


ning, subject matter, and sources of mate 
rials. The book describes eighteen tested 
teaching units to illustrate effective methods 
of health teaching. The concluding section 
emphasizes the results for community better- 
ment which can be realized from effective 
health education in the early years. 49 7// 
bles, charts; 315 pp $4.50 


SPEECH DEVELOPMENT, IMPROVEMENT, 


LUCILE CYPREANSEN, JOHN H. WILEY, 2d LEROY T. LAASE, 
all University of Nebraska 


METHODS AND MATERIALS for the 
classroom teacher and the speech therapist 
This new textbook is designed for begin 
ning college courses in pupil speech correc 
tion. It explains the nature of normal and 
deviant speech development, and methods 
for training and retraining children with 
particular problems. Includes a useful check 
sheet for the notation of individual speech 


needs and a valuable picture speech test 
for young children. The book also offers a 
wealth of tested and graded teaching mate 
rialsfrom folklore and other literature 
plus original drama material—for use in 
speech improvement and correction through 
both individual and group therapy. 84 ///s. 
353 pp $5 





“A challenge to every art teacher.",-—ART EDUCATION 


A FOUNDATION FOR ART EDUCATION 


MANUEL BARKAN, Te Oho State University 


CENTERING on the creative experience 
and art education of children, this original 
book suggests a synthesis with related fields 
to deepen our understanding of the process 
of artistic action. The book first reviews the 
sources, development, and current thought 
in the field of art education in order to 
identify some of the basic problems. It 


signincant concepts about human behavior 
growing out of research in other fields 
Finally, these research findings are brought 
together in a new frame of reference, and 
its implications are interpreted in terms ot 
the problems of art education in the ele 
mentary and secondary schools. “A con- 
tribution of real significance.” TEACH 


then relates problems in art education to ERS COLLEGE RECORD. 235 pp. $4.50 
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the Ad- 
visory Council on the dangerous potentialities of 
such notions. He said the thought of allowing each 
chapter of a national fraternity to choose freely its 


an ofhcer ol Interfraternity Research and 


own members “gives me the cold shivers.” The judge 
discussed also the agitation to remove clauses of “your 
constitution which restrict the selection of any 


member 


new 
He 


pointed out that such action—while up to each fra- 


by reason of race, color or creed.’ 


ternity to decide—would not necessarily silence such 


The administrators, 
he pointed out, are then likely to challenge the fra- 


critics as college administrators. 


ternity to “prove” its non-discriminatory practices “by 
initiating into membership one of the formerly pro 
hibited students.” 

He of the national fraternities’ 


blamed = much 


SPECIAL 


Widening Horizons in 


Tm lfait ANNUAL MEETING of the National 
Council for Geographic Education was held in 
New York City, Nov. 27-28, 1958. The theme 
of the conference, “Widening Horizons,” dealt 
in the main with the new ideas and new de- 
velopments in the field of 
ly North America but 


\ very interesting 


geography, particulay 


in also across the world. 


study of the teaching ol 


geography in Russian schools was given by Dean 


Chauncey Harris of the University of Chicago. 
George Cressey, former president, International 
Geographical Union, gave an account of recent 
visits and study in Southwest Asia and brought 
new insight to the geography of the much-dis 
puted area around the Arabian desert. 
Underlying the whole conference was a new 
spirit. of pioneering progress and an obvious 
militant alertness on the part of geographers. 
Edward Pleva, University of Western Ontario, 
Canada, reported that geography is now offered 
in all grades in the Ontario junior and senior 
high schools as a consecutive sequence of impor 
tant 
ment in a province which, up until this time, 


courses. This represented a great achieve- 
had seen an obsolete kind of geography taught 
sporadically in one or two grades or mixed very 
ineflectively in social studies. 

From Pennsylvania and other states came dis- 
quieting news, however, that geography was be 
ing eased out from its rightful place in the 
curriculum. Pressures from the sciences and from 
the 
meagre place that geography held in some ol 
the This news and a 
newed determination to put before those who 


social studies were threatening already 


states. created angel re- 
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troubles on pseudo-crusaders (including fraternity 
men) trying to change the “national social fabric’’ by 
establishing some sort of Brotherhood of Man in 
the world. The idea of such a brotherhood, he said, 
belongs to the areas of work, education, worship, 
and talents. “I do not believe,’ he stated, “that the 
srotherhood of Man was intended to apply to 
social privileges. . 

rhe situations I have pointed to in this chapter 
suggest, I believe, that our educational system is still 
a far-from-perfect incubator of democracy. If 
mocracy is to be a reality in our nation, it should start 
in our schools. Further, all 
mind that the class distinctions 


more painfully felt during school years than during 


de 


I think we should beal 


in meanness of 1S 


any other period of people's lives. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


Geographic Education 


seem to be ignorant of the importance of the 
subject a new and enlightened view of it. 

In the keynote section, “Geographic Educa 
tion Across the Curriculum,” it was claimed that 
modern geography, if well taught, fitted par 
the theory of mid-20th-cen 
The purpose of education in 


ticularly well into 


tury education. 
school was defined as the training of future citi 
zens to think for themselves and by themselves, 
so that they might face future problems of a 
political, social, economic, or private characte1 
sensibly and competently. Geography helped to 
achieve this purpose of education, for it trained 
future citizens to imagine accurately the condi 
the greal that 
could think sanely about political and 
the 


trained young people to think fon 


tions of world stage, so they 
social 
conditions in world around. Geography 
themselves, 
for it was a study of how environmental condi- 
tions, particularly the physical conditions, affect- 
ed the way in which people lived all over the 
world. No political or social problem could be 
the 
vironmental condition in which the problem 


The 


soil or forest could not be ignored in any part 


studied without an understanding of en 


occurred, effect of mountains or climate o1 
of the world. Human beings nearly always had 
to adjust their lives ingeniously to the conditions 
of the land in which they lived. 

Geography, therefore, taught relational think 
ing. It was not in any sense a compendium ol 
It all 


knowledge in an expert way for a_ particular 


information. was a way of 


looking at 


purpose and from a_ particular point of view. 


Recognizing that a geographical distribution of 
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resources was of great importance to the world 
today, no child should leave school without a 
proper understanding of the problems that men 
the world over had to face because of the physi- 
cal situations under which they must live. 
Geography, it was claimed, was still thought 
of in the minds of superintendents and those in 
control of education as an ancient, 
compendium of isolated facts. Modern geography 
is really taught as an active, experimental lab- 
oratory subject. Photographs, film strips, spec- 
have 


obsolete 


imens, and outdoor excursions all been 
very much a part of the geographer’s study—in- 
cluding maps. But maps could be deceptive. 
Many people have thought that they knew 
geography when they only knew map knowl 


edge. Maps are a symbolic means of understand- 


ing the realities of the world; they are a way 
of giving accuracy and precision about location, 
distance, direction, size, and shape. But they are 
not the “real thing.” 

The intricate and tremendously interesting re- 
lationship between human activity and the 
landscape has formed the absorbing and worth- 
while subject of geography. It has trained fut- 
ure citizens not only for individual excellence, 
stimulating their thought processes, but also 
encouraged them to develop as fine citizens with 
a wealth of goodwill towards their neighbor in 
the next province or in the next country. 

N. V. SCARFE, Dean 
College of Education 
University of British Columbia 


Vancouver, Canada 
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Conference on the Improvement of 


Soviet Foreign Language Teaching 


Translated by Ivan D. London 


Brooklyn College 





TRANSLATOR’S NOTE: Sputnik, academic tour- 
ism, and inadequate research, combined with the 
current predilection to stand in awe of Soviet 
achievements, have led to an uncritical acceptance 
of the superiority, for example, of foreign’ lan- 
guage teaching in the Soviet Union. But, sur 
prisingly, this high regard is not shared by Sovict 
teachers and authorities. 

The following is a lengthy excerpt from a re- 
port which explains, in’ part, Soviet disgruntle- 
the 


\mericans, impressed by Soviet education 


ment with 
Many 


and viewing Soviet developments in the American 


teaching of foreign languages. 


image, tend to shrug off such material as atypical. 
However, the negatively atypical is rarely pub- 
lished in the Soviet pedagogical press, or else- 
where for that matter. “Atypical” articles point 
to real conditions, real problems, and set the stage 
for proposed or decreed solutions. ‘Thus, no 
reader of the “atypical” articles on physics teach 
ing in the Soviet Union could have been. sur- 
prised by the decree No. 254, R.S.F.S.R. Ministry 
1958, “On the State of 
Physics ‘Teaching and of Knowledge of Physics in 
the Schools of the Russian Republic and on 
Measures for ‘Vheir Improvement,” showing the 
This 
was the natural sequel of previously expressed dis- 


satisfaction solicited in the Soviet 


of Education, summer, 


“atypical” to be very much typical. decree 


allowed and 


pedagogical press. 
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Ll, THE BEGINNING Of Feb., 1958, the Ministry of 
Education and the Russian Republic Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences held a three-day conter- 
ence devoted to problems involved in’ improv- 
ing foreign language instruction in the school 
and in pedagogical institutes. More than 350 


teachers from schools, institutes, 
guage faculties, and institutes for further teach- 
er training attended the conference. 

The opening address by Russian Republic 
Deputy Minister of Education A. M. Arsen’ev 
set the goals of the conference as a thorough 
understanding of the reasons for the unsatisfac- 
tory state of foreign language teaching and a 
discussion of how to bring about a fundamental 


foreign lan- 


improvement in its organization and practice in 
the secondary school, in institutes, and in for- 
cign language faculties. 

A. A. Miroliubov, a researcher in the Institute 
of Teaching Methods of the Russian Republic 
\cademy of Pedagogical Sciences, read a paper, 
“Proposals for Fundamental Improvement of 
Foreign Language Teaching in the Secondary 
School.” testing 
foreign language performance in the school and 


Utilizing data derived from 
data supplied by entrance examinations to high- 


Sovelskaia Pedagogika, April, 1958, 22: 146-150, 
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er educational institutions, Miroliubov pointed 
to the reasons for 
affairs in foreign 
secondary school. 


the unsatisfactory state of 
language instruction in the 
To begin with, they involve 
serious deficiencies in teaching methods, which 
erroneously downgrade oral speech as a goal, 
and in a formal understanding of the principle 
of conscious endeavor—thus leading to an exces- 
sive passion for theoretical material, at the 
cost of reducing mastery of practical language 
habits and skills, and to weak application of 
work methods with students. These deficiencies, 
in the opinion of Miroliuboy, have had a nega- 
language 


Furthermore, 


influence on foreign 
manuals. 


tive 
textbooks, 
the inadequate number of hours, allotted to 


programs, 
and school 
foreign language study in the school schedule, 
and the largeness of the classes taught are det- 
rimental to proper teaching. The late start in 
teaching foreign languages, which gets unde 
way only in the fifth grade, must also be regard- 
ed as a negative factor. In addition, the corps 
of foreign language teachers themselves creates 
an unsatisfactory situation—out of 48,000 teach- 
ers of this subject in the schools of the Russian 
Republic, 30,000 do not have special training 
[that is, only 38°, have had some sort of special 
training for foreign language teaching, with the 
percentage in the non-Russian republics of the 
U.S.S.R. 
NOTE]. . 

V. D. Arakin, N. V. V: 5 
Mariasina read papers on questions relating to 
language instruc- 


certainly much  lower—TRANSLATOR’S 


Klremova, and 


the improvement of foreign 
tion in institutes and in foreign language facul- 
ties. Arakin pointed to the following defi 
ciencies in the preparation of foreign language 
students: weak command of spoken speech, sub- 


stantial gaps in grammar, uncertain practical 


mastery of teaching methods. .. . 
Efremova [also pointed to] the necessity of 

systematically raising the qualifications of in- 

fluent in the for- 


.. Mar’lasina 


stitute teachers who are not 
eign languages which they teach. . 
[pointed out that, if future Russian language 
had in foreign lan 


guages], it would be possible to assure the avail- 


teachers better training 
ability of foreign language teachers for the rural 
school. .... With the present [inadequate] num 
ber of hours assigned to foreign language study 
in the [philological] faculties, class size should 
be reduced from 20 to 8-10 students... . 

Prof. Z. M. Tsvetkova papel 
siders that the most important reason for the 
unsatisfactory state of affairs in foreign language 


in hei con 


instruction is the delectiveness of present testing 
methods in the school. Thus, in the 10th grade, 
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this test consists in having the student, with the 
aid of a dictionary and a rather generous allow- 
ance of time, “decipher” several lines of a text 
and explain in the Russian language some rule 
or other. Even if no practical command of the 
language is in evidence, he is awarded a satis- 
factory grade. Such a_ practice brings nothing 
but harm. Quarterly examinations should be 
given that require students to translate without 
a dictionary textual material based on what has 
been taught and presumably learned. 

In Prof. ‘Tsvetkova’s opinion, present testing 
methods in foreign language institutes are also 
atfault....: 

Comrade the 
opinion that all lectures, studies, meetings, etc., 


Koblov (Moscow) ventured 


in foreign language institutes should be con 
ducted in the language which is being learned, 
as is the practice in the Riga Pedagogical In- 
stitute, for only in this way can one really create 
the necessary language atmosphere. Comrade 
furthe: that skill in 
speech be dropped from the stated aims of the 


Kobloy proposed oral 
school program, since, under present school con- 
ditions, it is not possible to assure the satisfac 
tory development of conversational speech. aes 


Prof. Moskal'skaia [asked] that 
the Ministry of Education resolve to raise the 


(Moscow) 
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qualifications of foreign language teachers in 
higher educational institutions. .. . 
Comrade Ruban (Astrakhan’) 


proposed 


that qualified commissions be created to check 


on the knowledge of nonspecialized teachers of 
foreign languages. .. . 

In his summary of 
Minister of Education A. M. Arsen’ey 
that the conference unanimous on 
questions involving the improvement of foreign 
language teaching and the improvement. ol 
teacher qualifications for the secondary school 


the discussions, Deputy 
remarked 


Was many 


EVENTS 


Spanking in 


Born nouses of the New York State 
passed, by a non-partisan vote, the Corso-Composto 


Legislature 
sill on “the use of reasonable force by teachers in the 
lawful authority.” 
two provisions: 


exercise of The new law contains 


lawful, | lo use o1 
moderate 


Use of force by teachers; when 


attempt, or offer to use, rcasonable force in a 
degree upon or towards a pupil is lawful when commit 
ted by a teacher in the exercise of a lawful authority to 
restrain or correct said pupil 

No school district or board of education shall promul 
gate or continue a rule, regulation or by-law which shall 


prohibit the use of force, as aforesaid. 
Whether the Governor signs o1 
not the basic consideration right now. The issue is a 


vetoes this law. is 
controversial one and we are not at this time apprais 
ing the advisability of applying physical correction 
to recalcitrant pupils. 

Phere is a fundamental issue at 
New York City has opposed) such 
legislation, as did the Bureau of Child 
New York City’s Corporation Counsel, and many 
othe Many 
teachers and laymen, on the other hand, have public 


Board 


stake. The 
of Education of 
Guidance, 


citizens, both lay and professional. 


ly and privately supported the bill. Obviously, there 


is a difference of opinion among persons who arc 


qualified and interested in the problem and its solu 
tion. But it remained for the state legislators to lay 


_ down the law, preventing any local board from de 


ciding the issue according to its understanding. 
The legislature, then, is acting in a professional 


capacity. Tt is telling the educators, psychologists, 


physicians, school board members, parents, and every 
one else just what should be done in) matters in 
which it has no recognized competence. 

It would seem that the legislators are seeking to 
overcentralize educational authority by removing 
from the local boards the right to determine a policy 

then 
Why 


local control which has characterized 


which should be part. of function. Otherwise 


why have lhocal boards? continue a system ol 


American edu 
cation for a long time? Perhaps we should consider 
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and higher educational institutions. In his 
opinion, the chief defect in foreign language 
teaching, as presently practiced, lies in its fon 
The 


study of a langauge ought to serve as a base fon 


mal-grammatical character. grammatical 
its practical mastery. In this connection, A. M. 
\rsen’ev criticized the speeches of those com 
rades who underrated oral speech as a teaching 
aim for the secondary school. The chief task of 
teacher Waining is practical mastery of the lan 


guage which is being learned... . 


the Schools 


abolishing local boards, but, 
the state should not reduce their legitimate functions. 

The state authority has legislated in the past on 
and 


as lone as they exist. 


course requirements and content, textbooks, 


other aspects of the educational process. Uhis does 
not mean that that procedure was necessarily in the 


Nor that 


the process should continue without serious re-exam 


best interests of education. does it) mean 


ination of the principles involved. 
At stake is” the 
of authoritv—the 


placing of the dividing linc 


teacher's, administrator's, school 


board's, parents’, and local and state governments’. 
It is commonly agreed that policy-making in educa 
tion is a function of government and of the school 
The 
the upper strata of the governmental 
the effective 
administrators and teachers in 


board as its agent. more authority and power 


assumed by 
less initiative and 


educational system, 


ness can be shown by 


a democratic society. The proper differentiation of 
function and apportionment of authority should be 
settled by open discussion, not by frat 

Phe preparation of teachers and administrators 
is being upgraded. There are large numbers of high 
ly qualified personnel and_ less qualified individuals 
Their trainigg and 


administration of 


in this as in other professions. 


experience are valuable for the 
the state’s educational functions. 
Phat kind of authority 


that controls least. 


educational controls best 


Wintiaw W. BrickMAN 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
ON GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 

National Ad 

Education in 


Lue APPOINTMENT of a 12-member 


visory Committee to assist the Office of 
administering — the Fellowship 
under the National 
nounced, Jan. 16, by U 
tion Lawrence G. Derthick. 

Vitle IV of the Act, signed by the President, Sept 


Graduate Program 


Defense Education Act was an 


S. Commissioner of Educa 
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2, 1958, provides for Federal expenditures for fellow- 


ships to assist graduate students interested in teach 
ing in the nation’s universities and colleges. Congres- 
sional appropriations to date will allow the place- 
ment of 160 such fellowships this fiscal year. Each 
fellowship may run for three years and is to be used 
toward a doctoral degree. The Act 
authorizes $2,000 during the first year of study, 
82,200 for the second year, $2,400 for the third, with 


only in) work 


a grant of $400 per year for each dependent. There 
is no matching provision. 

This program, together with all the other higher 
education programs, is under the general direction 
of Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., director, Financial Aid 
Branch, Higher Education. ‘Vitle 1V is 
immediately directed by Dean J. P. Elder, Graduate 
School of 
leave). Dr. Elder is chief of the Graduate Fellowship 
Section. 


Div ision ol 


Arts and Sciences, Harvard University (on 


Phe appointments announced by Commissioner 


Derthick are as follows: 


Rosemary Park, president 
Women; Leonard B. Beach, dean, 
Vanderbilt’ University; Robert M. Lumiansky, dean, 
Graduate School, Tulane University; John A. Perkins 
president, University of Delaware; Walter F. Loehwing 
president, Association of Graduate Schools, and dean 
Graduate School, State University of Iowa; Robert W 
MacVicar, vice-president, Oklahoma State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science; John C. Weaver, dean 
Graduate School, University of Nebraska; Henry Hill 
president, George Peabody College for Teachers; Rt, Rev 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, executive secretary, Na 


Connecticut College for 
Graduate School 


tion, write: 
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—— BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL —— 
June 22- July 31 


INSTITUTE IN PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
Moral Theory and Education 


THE CONCEPT OF MORALITY 
HENRY DAVID AIKEN, Professor of Philosophy 
Harvard University 
MORAL THEORY AND SOCIAL INQUIRY 
SIDNEY MORGENBESSER, Assistant Professor of Philosophy 
Columbia University 
PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS AND EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


D. J. O'CONNOR, Professor of Philosophy 
University of Exeter, England 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF FELLOWSHIPS WILL BE AVAILABLE 


Students and faculty will join with outside guests for special colloquia 


Coeducational. The Institute and colloquia are open to graduate students, qual- 
ified undergraduates and non-degree candidates. Each course carries three full 
credits for degree candidates. For Summer School Bulletin and further informa- 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Ford 1, Waltham 54, Massachusetts 


Educational Association; Lloyd S. Wood 
College of Arts and Sciences, University of 
Washington; Harold L. Hazen, dean, Graduate School, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; and Jay S$ 
Redding, professor of English, Hampton Institute. 


tional Catholic 
burne, dean 


STRESSING QUALITY 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


IN HIS KEYNOTE AbpRESS, “Emphasis on Quality in 


Programs of ‘Teacher Education,” at the 26th annual 
\dministrators Round-up, Illinois State Normal Uni 
Dean Lindley J. Stiles, Wis 


consin School of Education, proposed that school 


versity, University of 
systems provide internships to help college graduates 
mature into professionally competent. teachers. “In 
ternships should extend for two or three year periods 
and provide appropriate financial stipends for in 
terns comparable to present beginning salaries fon 
first year teachers. Supervisors employed by school 
systems, with assistance from teacher specialists and 
master teachers, should take over the training of the 
teacher where the work of the college leaves off, and 
continue full certifica 
professionally 


until the intern is ready for 
and 
teacher.” 


tion practice as a competent 


He listed other conditions essential to the attain 
ment of high-quality teaching: 

Persuading the best young people to teach, for “great 
teachers cannot be developed out of poor human mate 


rial. Mental ability is the one quality that collegiate and 
in-service training programs for teachers cannot supply 











Making the policy for programs of teacher education 
the joint responsibility of all who contribute to the 
preparation of teachers: state departments of public in 
struction, subject-matter teachers, and officials of school 
systems 

Standardizing programs of pre-service preparation for 
teaching in different in the institutions of 
higher learning within the states 

Designating different levels of 
teacher aid, intern teacher 
teacher specialist. 

Extending the period of teacher 
teacher, master teacher, and teacher 
one or two years of graduate study 
ment through independent scholarship—in the field of 
specialization as well as in education 

Expanding educational research, both basic and applied 
to extend the stockpile of knowledge out of which qual 
developed 


states and 


teaching 
teacher, and 


POsLUONs: 


teacher, master 


preparation for the 


specialist to include 
or equivalent attain- 


ity programs of teacher education can be 


EVALUATING SOVIET 
VETERINARY TRAINING 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS for veterinarians are high 
er in the U.S. than in Russia, according to Dean 
William A. Hagan of Cornell University’s Veterinary 
Dean Hagan, who recently returned from a 
Soviet told 
the northeastern U-.S., 


College 
from 
that 


vetermarians 
Jan. 7, 
numbers 


visit to. the Union, 
throughout 
academies have larger 


Russia's veterinary 


of students, more lectures and demonstrations with 
out student participation, and less clinical training 
this country. He further said that 
schools lack the flexibility of those 


academies are rigidly 


than schools in 
Soviet veterinary 
in the U.S. 
trolled to provide five years of standardized teaching. 


“Veterinary con 
Practical training is given on collective farms and 
in meat combines. Clinical facilities are poor.” 

Phe Dean, who will retire June 30 after 43 years 
with Cornell, said rapid Soviet: progress has been 
achieved through efficient gathering and translation 
of Western knowledge, which is then employed in 
government programs 
hardly exists,” he stated. 


“Graduate education 


Degrees are not awarded to veterinary, medical, 01 
\spirants to positions 


take 


petitive examinations to acquire positions as 


other professional graduates. 


in teaching, research, or administration com 


assist 
ants.” “The Doctor of Science degree is honorary. 
Russian “oreal 
1917, 
s and a few 
Union 


medicine has made 


10 years. In 


veterinary 
however, during the last 
had 


hundred veterinarians, while today 


strides,” 


Russia only four veterinary colle 


pe 
the Soviet 
has 34 colleges and 43,000 veterinarians, assisted by 
19,000 


two years. 


feldschers, or veterinary assistants trained for 
“The 90,000 


control contrast 


Soviet an 


only persons in 


imal disease with 20,000 veterinatr 


ians in the United States,” he said. 


SCHOOL OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AT PENNSYLVANIA 


Tre ANNENBERG FuNpb, INc., and the University of 


Pennsylvania joined in the establishment of a new 
accord 


Walter 


Pres. 


university, 
1958, by 
fund, 


communications at the 
Dec. 15, 
president of the 


school of 
Ing to an announcement, 


H. Annenberg, and 
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The school, 
Com- 
munications, will conduct teaching and research pro 
erams in fields of 
munication. Intended primarily for graduate profes 
sional education, its courses also will be available to 


Gaylord P. Harnwell of the university. 


to be known as The Annenberg School of 


radio, television and other com 


undergraduates in combination with programs fo1 


baccalaureate degrees in other schools of the uni 
versity. 

The funds for the operation of the school will be 
and and will be 
underwritten over Phe Annen 
berg Fund, Inc., The M. L. 


\nnenberg Foundation will make possible the con 


derived from contributions fees 
a 10-year period by 
while a grant from 
struction of a building. 

The establishment, housing, equipment, and oper 
ation of the new school will involve an expenditure 
of 53,000,000. It will be open to students in Sept., 
1959, when the University of Pennsylvania will begin 
its 220th academic year. Until the completion of the 
new Feb., 1960, classes 
be held in other buildings on the campus. 

The M. L. 
in 1944. Walter H. Annenberg, editor and publisher 
of The Philadelphia Inquirer and an alumnus of the 
University of School of Fi 


and Commerce, has been its president since 


building, scheduled for will 


Annenberg Foundation was established 
Pennsylvania's Wharton 


Nance 


its inception. 
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declined to the point where the mid-year ceremony is 


no longer feasible 

4 bequest to Columbia University, which is expected 
to total nearly $6,000,000, eventually may amount. to 
about $10,000,000, A scholarship which defrayed the tui 
tion fee of the late Henry Krumb when he was a student 
in the Columbia School of Mines has prompted the gift 
which is believed to be one of the largest single bequests 
. The American Friends of 
Vietnam has created a scholarship fund to help Viet 
namese students further their education in the U.S, The 
fund, to be administered by the Institute of International 
Education, will make grants to Vietnamese students whose 
studies in this country promise to contribute to the wel 
fare and development of Vietnam The University 
of Wisconsin, one of the Big Ten universities, was in 
advertently excluded from the list of institutions partici 
pating in studies of educational functions of the Big Ten 
Licker Tape,” March 14, p 


in Columbia’s history 


universities (Educational 
124). 
NEW POSTS AND PROMOTIONS... 

LeRoy A. Martin, president, Tennessce Wesleyan Col 
(Athens), appointed president, University of Chat 
tanooga, effective July 1... Promotions at California 
State Polytechnic College (San Luis Obispo): Robert 
E. Kennedy to vice-presidency; to deanships—Chester O 
McCorkle (college at Pomona and San Dimas), Harold P 
Hayes (college in San Luis Obispo), Clyde P. Fisher (edu 
cational services and curriculum development), and 
Harold O. Wilson (public and student relations) 
Ernest R. Dalton, director of public relations, Centen 
ary College for Women (Hackettstown, N. J.), appointed 
assistant to the president. Stefan George, director, radio 
WNTI, will succeed Dr. Dalton in the Office of 
Relations, Sept. 1 G. Rowland Collins, who 


lege 


station 
Public 
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Education Texts 
in tune with the times! 


Elementary School Administration 
— . . 
and Supervision 
Second Edition 1959 
Willard S. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally, Teachers College. Columbia University 


The definitive account of administrative and supervisory practices in the elementary school—now in a dis 
tinguished new edition 


Foster and Headley’s 
Edueation in the Kindergarten 
Third Edition 1959 


Revised by Neith E, Headley. Institute of Child Development and Welfare and College of Education 
University of Minnesota 


A new ... enriched . . . up-to-the-minute edition of the kindergarten teacher's “bible” 


Audio-Visual Materials 
and Techniques 

Second Edition 1959 

James S. Kinder. San Diego State College 


\ completely new edition of the text that concentrates on the practical application of materials and tech 
niques in the classroom 


ryy e ry. 
Pesting for Teachers 
1959 

Henry E. Garrett University of Virginia 


\ brief, practical treatment well within the understanding of the student 


Edueational Psychology 
Revised Edition 1958 
Lester D. Crow and Alice Cre 


( omple te and up-to date coverage of the applications ol psyve hology to educatior 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
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will retire as dean emeritus, New York University’s Grad 
uate School of Business Administration, Aug, 31, will be 
succeeded by Joseph H. Taggart, now associate dean of 
the school 
Appointments as deans, Russell Sage College (Troy, 
N. Y.): Virginia L. Radley (freshmen, effective in Sept.) 
and Virginia L. Harvey (administration) Thomas 
M. Hahn, Jr., head, department of physics, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute (Blacksburg), named dean of arts 
and sciences, Kansas State College (Manhattan), effective 
Sept. 1 Chester T. McNerney, professor of education 
Pennsylvania State University, appointed dean, College of 
Education, University of Akron (Ohio), effective July 1 
Dorothy G. Dissell, acting director, Bouvé-Boston 
School, an affiliate of ‘Tufts University, named dean of 
women and associate professor of English, Northeastern 
(Boston) . . A. M. Woedruff, director, 
Research, University of Pittsburgh 
(Pa.), will become dean, School of Government, The 
George Washington University (Washington, D. C.), effec 
tive Aug, | George A, Willey, assistant professor of 
speech and drama, named director, Radio-Television In 
Stanford (Calif.) University 


University 
Sureau of Business 


stitute 

John P. MeGrail, acting director, Division of Teacher 
Certification and Placement, Massachusetts Department 
of Education, appointed director Clyde H. Keutzer, 
president, Hartford School of Music named 
director of admissions and professor of education, Yeshiva 
University’s Graduate School of Education, effective July 
| A. Leland Jamison, chairman department of re 
ligion, Macalester College (St. Paul, Minn.), will assume 
chairman, department of Bible and religion 
Svracuse (N. Y.) University Sept. 1 Frederick A. 
Klemm, professor of German, Union College  (Schen 
ectady, N. Y.), appointed chairman, department of modern 
languages, succeeding Gordon R. Silber A ppoint- 
ments at University of Michigan: Karl H. Pribram 
professor of psychology, effective Sept. 1; Richard L. Park 
political science; and Sherman EF 


(Conn.) 


duties as 


associate 


Dyer, assistant professor of mathematics 


Hugh M, Flick, executive assistant to 
of education, New York State Education Department 
appointed associate commissioner for cultural education 
Russell J. Hosler, chairman 
department of education, University of Wisconsin, elected 
National Association for Business Teacher Edu 

Charles J. McIntyre, chief, instructional 
procedures and evaluation branch, Office of Armed Forces 
and Education, l S. Department of De 
appointed co-ordinator of instructional television 
Promotions and appointments, 
University: (0 professorships—Wiktor Wein 

Vsevolod Setchkareff (Slavic languages and 

effective this summer; assistant professors 
Andre I Daniere and Jaroslav Vanek 
Anthony N. Wahl and fudith N. Shklar 
Nicolae Hiescu: (Italian), and Shlomo 7. Sternberg (math 
Abba P. Lerner and Harold H. Wein 
named professors of economics (Sept. 1) and of business 
administration (Aug. 1), respectively, Michigan State Uni- 
versity (East Lansing), 


Claude W. Fawcett Is how associate professor of edu 
cation, University of California Angeles) Alfred 
B. Glathe appointed associate professor of philosophy 
New York State College for (Albany) Pro- 


protessor of 


COMMISSLONCI 


and special services 


president 
cation 


Information 
lense 
University of Illinois , 
Harvard 
traub and 
literatures) 
(CCOTLOMMICS) 
(government) 


cimatics) 


(Los 


Teachers 





Teachers interested in exploring today’s wonderful 
opportunities through the medium of an organiza- 
tion offering discriminating and efficient service 
are urged to consult 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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motions at Boston College: to associate professorships 
Joseph R. Cautela (psychology) and Samuel J. Millet 
(history); and Robert P, O'Hara to assistant professo1 
ship of education—all effective Sept. 1 . David Ru- 
davsky, research associate professor of education, New 
York University, elected president, National Association 
of Professors of Hebrew, succeeding Toyozo Nakarai, 


RESIGNATIONS... 
George N. Shuster will resign in 1960 as president, 
Hunter College, in order to devote more time to writing 
Carl F. Kossack, head, department of mathematics 
and statistics, Purdue University, will resign June 30 to 
manager, Operations Research and Statistics 
Group, International Business Machines Corp, Research 
Center Helen W. Randall, dean, Smith College 
(Northampton, Mass.), will resign at the end of the 
current academic year in order to return to full-time 


teaching. 


RECENT DEATHS... 
William E, Martin, 85 


become 


president) emeritus, Sullins 
College (Bristol, Va.), Feb. 25 William A. Yeager, 
69, professor emeritus of education, University of Pitts 
burgh, March |... Robert M. Ogden, 81, retired dean 
College of Arts and Sciences, Cornell University, March 
a Russell Galt, 70, dean, Susquehanna University 
Selinsgrove, Pa.), March 16 . Donald H. Morrison, 
Hf, provost, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), March 
17 B. L. Dodds, 56, dean, College of Education, Uni 
versity of Illinois, March 23 


RECENT) LI. , 


The following are 1959 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


ADLER, ALFRED, What Life Should Mean to You, pp 
100, 1958, $1.25 (paper); BRACKENBURY, ROBERTI 
L., Getting Down to Cases: A Problems Approach to 

Philosophizing, pp. 222, $4.00; BELI 

190, 1958, SL.15 DEWEY, 


(paper); 
pp. 355, 5 


Educational 
CLIVE, Art, pp. 
JOHN {rt as Ex perv nce, 1958, S135 
(paper), G, P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 16 

ALDRICH, FREDERIC D. The School Library 
vith Special Emphasis on its Legislative History, Pp 
2°37. Scarecrow Press, New York 10, $5.25 

fiveards for Study and Research, oa 
S150 (paper); Canadian Institutions of Higher Edu 
cation, pp. 84, 7de@ (paper) Queen's Printer and Con 
troller of Stationery, Ottawa 

BANNON, JOHN F., S.J.. and PETER M. DUNNE, S.] 
Latin America: An Hésterical Survey. Pp, 625, 1958 
Bruce Publishing Co., M Wis. $7.50 

BARNETT, CLIFFORD R., eft al. Poland: Tts 
Its Society, Its Culture. Pp 171. 1958. HRAI 
Yale University, New Haven 10, Conn, $7.50 

BAYLES, ERNEST E. (editor), Proceedings of the Fou 
teenth Annual Meeting of the Philosophy of Kduca 
tion Society, Pp, 152. 1958. University of Kansas Press 
Lawrence, $1.50 (paper), 

BLAUCH, LLOYD E. (editor), Accreditation in) High 
Education, Pp. 247. U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. $1.50 (paper) 

BOAK, ARTHUR E. R., ef al., (editors), The History of 
Our World, pp. 792, $5.28; LAVENDER, DAVID 

Trail to Santa Fe, pp. 182; CHASE, MARY ELLEN, 

Sailing the Seven Seas, pp. 166; WELLMAN, PAUI 

l., Gold in California, pp. 184; MOODY, RALPH 

Riders of the Pony Express, pp. 183; HOUGH, 

HENRY B.. Great) Days of Whaling, pp. 184; 

NORTH, STERLING, Young Thomas Edison, pp 

182, $2.24 1958, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
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revised and renormed ... 


THE HENMON-NELSON TESTS 
OF MENTAL ABILITY 
Tom A, Lamke and M. J. Nelson 

















Grade 3 through college level 


fe ia} La | 


erat 


Faith 


TEE 


30-minute working time permitting test to be administered in 
one class period (College Level working time—40 minutes ) 


T= 


One set of directions given at the start of the test 
Correlations with criteria as high as with other longer tests 


low per-pupil cost 


THE NELSON-DENNY READING TESTS 
tieties FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Massachusetts Neue: Vaok Measure—Vocabulary, Comprehension, and Rate 


Atlanta 5 Guieve M. J. Nelson and E. C. Denny 


Georgia Illinois 


Revised by James |. Brown 
Dallas 1 Palo Alto 
Texas Calitornic . ' 

Grade 9 through graduate level 
Convenient 30-minute working time 
Revised format 
Easy administration 
Simple scoring proc edure 


Low per-pupil cost 


showing how counseling can be one of the most significant influences 


on the personal development of the growing individual . . . 


COUNSELING FOR PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Fred McKinney, University of Missouri 


I believe the text will satisfy the requirements for our course in 
Counseling. The text is an excellent one when considered as a 
whole. The cases cited are invaluable.” Charles A. Baatz, Seton 
Hall University, New Jersey 

[ am very much impressed with this book. The cases used as 
stimuli for the ideas presented are clear and to the point, they 
are tied into the text in a manner that should make for clear 
understanding on the part of the student.” Johny A. R. Wilson, 


University of California, Goleta 


NilasaIW NOLHSONOH 


84 pages 1958 $6.00 
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NEW Books from Prentice-Hall .. . 


LEGAL AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 


by WARREN E. GAUERKE, Emory University 


This new book provides a thorough understanding of the often com 
plicated and intricate pattern of relationships governed by both legal 
and ethical considerations in our public schools. It shows. how these 
difhculties can be avoided, as well as how to ensure a smoothly func 
tioning school system. 

Stressing the daily activities of school personnel, the text first offers a 
thorough presentation of material about law and the courts. ‘This in 
troductory summation gives the reader new insight into the controversy 
over what constitutes ethical conduct. Changes in viewpoint are lucidly 
brought out in a discussion of education yesterday and today. 


288 pp. Pub. Apr. 1959 Text price $4.95 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION: 


Concepts, Practices and Issues 


by EDGAR L. MORPHET and THEODORE L. RELLER, both of University 
of California, and R. L. JOHNS, University of Florida 


One of the most unique and valuable features of “Educational Admin 
istration” offers an extensive discussion of significant problems and 
issues in cach chapter. Vhese constitute an integral and essential part 
of the chapter plan, not just a series of exercises. 

Another important feature of the text is the inclusion of: principles 
findings of the C.P.E.A. and other studies on administration and leader 
ship; extensive pertinent research from other disciplines such as politi 
cal science, economics, social psyve hology, anthropology, and biology. 

Phe book is organized under three headings: Basic Principles and 
Emerging Concepts, The Organization for Education, and Administer 
ing the Program. 


560 pp. Pub. 1959 Text price $5.95 


THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, 
3rd Edition 


by LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN, University of Kentucky and LESLIE W. 
KINDRED, Temple University 


\ thorough revision of a text which sold over 44,000 copies in its pre 
vious edition. The book deals with the non-teaching phases of a teach 
er’s work. It gives the beginning teacher an understanding of the scope 
of American education and its organizational and administrative pat 
tern in general, and as it affects him. It prepares him for a variety of 
instructional responsibilities and it familiarizes him with his profes 
sional organization and obligations. The book is extremely useful in 
helping the teacher see his place in a modern school system and_ his 
relationship to the state and federal government. 


672 pp. Pub. 1958 Text price $6.95 


on To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 








fd PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 














